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Your  Participation  Needed 

FCNL  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA  FOR  1979 


In  December,  FCNL's  General  Com¬ 
mittee  set  10  priorities  for  FCNL  action  in 
the  96th  Congress; 

•New  national  priorities;  cutting  mil¬ 
itary  spending  to  meet  civilian  needs; 
economic  conversion 

•Unilateral  U.S.  disarmament  initia¬ 
tives  and  negotiations 

•Cutting  foreign  military  aid,  training, 
and  sales 

•Issues  of  conscience:  conscription 
and  dissent 

•International  institutions  for  peace¬ 
making,  arbitration,  and  conciliation 

PEACEMAKING 

The  art  of  international  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  is  slow  abuilding.  FCNL  staff  will  try  to 
hasten  the  process  by: 

•seeking  Congressional  endorsement 
of  Article  33  of  the  UN  Charter.  Article  33 
requires  parties  to  a  dispute  to  seek  a 
solution  by  peaceful  means,  such  as 
“mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration.” 

•encouraging  hearings  on  the  success 
of  mediation  techniques  now  in  use  in 
disputes  between  private  enterprise  and 
foreign  governments  and  between  in¬ 
dividuals  in  different  nations,  as  well  as 
precedents  from  international  treaties. 

Some  models:  the  International  Center 
for  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes, 
which  helps  settle  differences  between 
private  parties  and  governments;  the 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission,  which  mediates  trade  dis¬ 
putes  between  private  and/or  quasi¬ 
official  companies  operating  in  the 
Western  hemisphere;  International  La¬ 
bor  Organization  committees  which 
monitor  application  of  International 
Labor  Conventions;  the  draft  Law  of  the 
Sea  treaty,  which  provides  for  third-party 
tribunal  settlement  of  disputes  between 
individuals  and  companies  as  well  as 
countries. 


•U.S.  role  in  world  trade  as  it  affects 
human  welfare 

•Planning  for  domestic  employment 
and  responding  to  economic  dislocation 
•Impact  of  U.S.  aid  policy  on  food 
production  in  developing  countries 
•Family  farms  and  rural  communities 
•Native  American  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  self-determination. 

Throughout,  we  will  give  attention  to 
implications  for  economic  and  racial 
justice. 

This  Newsletter  previews  legislative 
prospects  in  the  priority  areas  for  1979, 
signaling  where  efforts  in  Washington 
and  in  your  community  may  be  most 


needed.  Please  fill  out  and  return  the 
form  on  page  3  to  help  facilitate  our 
mutual  endeavors. 

Initiatives  on  non-priority  issues  will 
often  be  offered  by  other  groups.  FCNL 
staff  may  support  these  initiatives,  but  will 
focus  its  energy  on  FCNL  priorities.  For 
alternative  sources  of  action  information, 
write  to  FCNL. 

FCNL's  “Legislative  Agenda”  is  an 
expression  of  hope.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  reminder  from  Ursula  Franklin, 
Canadian  Friend  and  scientist  who  spoke 
to  the  December  Annual  Meeting:  “All 
we  are  asked  to  be  is  faithful  and 
competent.”  In  that  spirit,  let  us  renew 
our  efforts  together. 


REVERSING  THE  ARMS  RACE 


FCNL's  priority  efforts  to  end  the  arms 
race  will  be  undertaken  in  a  different 
climate  in  1979.  While  the  President  has 
normalized  U.S.  relations  with  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic  of  China  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ask  the  Senate  to  approve  a 
SALT  II  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  he  is 
making  many  concessions  to  the  military. 
His  belief  that  the  people  will  support 
increased  military  spending  while  many 
social  programs  are  cut  will  be  severely 
tested  in  the  96th  Congress. 

Here  are  some  of  Carter's  recent 
moves: 

*He  is  preparing  to  request  a  3%  real 

SLOW  BOAT  TO  CHINA...IS  WORLD 
DISARMAMENT  ALSO  COMING? 
•Twenty  years  ago,  Dec.  7, 1958,  FCNL 
called  for  U.S.  recognition  of  the  ! 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

•In  February  1972,  Pres.  Richard  Nixon 
visited  China. 

•On  Dec.  15, 1978,  Pres.  Jimmy  Carter 
announced  the  U.S.  and  the  P.R.C. 
would  begin  normal  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  on  jan.  1,  1979. 


increase  in  military  spending  in  the  FY80 
budget,  to  be  submitted  Jan.  22. 

*He  has  authorized  a  study  of  a  Civil 
Defense  Crisis  Relocation  Program. 

*He  has  appointed  a  retired  general  to 
head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA).  Lt.  Gen.  George  M. 
Seignious  in  his  first  press  conference 
called  for  an  increase  in  military  spend¬ 
ing. 

*He  has  authorized  a  study  of  limited 
nuclear  war. 

Also,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  publicly  urged  draft  registration, 
and  a  plan  to  reactivate  nerve  gas 
production  is  being  proposed. 

In  this  context  FCNL's  priorities  face 
many  obstacles,  since  we  are  supporting 
zero  nuclear  weapons,  deep  cuts  in 
military  manpower,  an  end  to  military 
research  and  development,  termination 
of  military  alliances,  and  an  end  to 
military  aid,  training,  and  sales. 

Nevertheless,  in  1979  FCNL  will: 

•CCD.  Attempt  to  restore  the  concept 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  as 
(continued  on  p.  3) 
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Unemployment  Rates  by  State,  October  1978 

(Note:  Underemployment  may  be  much  higher.) 


Source:  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Dec.  1978 

FAMILY  FARMS  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 


Thirty  percent  of  U.S.  population,  but 
40%  of  U.S.  poverty,  are  found  outside 
standard  metropolitan  districts.  During 
1979,  FCNL  will  pursue  two  avenues  of 
attack  on  rural  poverty. 

FAMILY  FARMS.  Farmers  have  been 
underpaid  for  their  labor  and  investment 
in  almost  all  the  past  25  years.  During  this 
period  more  than  half  our  farmers  have 
left  their  farms.  With  few  alternatives  for 
livelihood  in  rural  areas,  most  have 
migrated  to  urban  areas.  Much  of  urban 
poverty  is  rural  poverty  displaced. 

Although  justified  as  supporting  family 
farms,  most  federal  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  have  gone  to  larger  farmers  and 
non-farm  investors,  both  individual  and 
corporate. 

The  proposed  Family  Farm  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  would  raise  farm  price  supports, 
but  limit  their  coverage  to  the  amounts 
produced  on  moderate-sized  farms  and 


exclude  benefits  to  non-farm  investors. 
Other  titles  would  similarly  redirect 
special  farm  tax  benefits,  research  and 
extension  programs,  and  rural  credit 
programs.  FCNL  will  support  the  bill  and 
parallel  measures. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Farm  families 
and  those  employed  in  farm  service 
businesses  are  by  now  a  minority  among 
the  rural  population,  and  rural  poverty 
will  not  be  solved  simply  by  raising  farm 
incomes.  Creation  of  new  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  rural  communities  is  essential 
(see  Employment  article). 

FCNL  will  support  more  adequate 
funding  and  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  In 

addition  to  economic  development  as¬ 
sistance,  this  program  should  provide 
technical  assistance,  loans,  and  grants  to 
help  improve  delivery  of  community 
services,  including  housing,  health  care, 
water  and  sewer,  and  transportation. 


U.S.  Trade  and  Human  Welfare 


Page  2  _ 

DOMESTIC 

EMPLOYMENT 

FCNL  staff  activities  on  jobs  and 
economic  change  will  center  on  pro¬ 
posals  to  provide  socially  useful  work  for 
people  within  their  local  communities. 
The  following  focuses  are  anticipated: 

•proposals  for  better  training  and  job 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  workers, 
especially  black  teenagers  and  women. 

•a  bill  to  provide  loans  and  technical 
assistance  to  employees  and  employee- 
community  organizations  wishing  to  buy 
and  manage  business  enterprises  that  are 
going  to  be  closed  or  moved. 

•proposals  to  strengthen  the  economic 
base  of  geographic  areas  suffering  from 
high  unemployment.  Work  on  this  aspect 
will  center  on  operations  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  which  pro¬ 
vides  public  works  grants  and  loans, 
business  development  loans,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  distressed  areas  (see 
map). 

•proposals  to  provide  alternatives  to 
weapons  production,  such  as  the  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Act. 

•improving  the  program  of  assisting 
workers  and  communities  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  imports  (see  Trade  article). 

•Congressional  hearings  on  the  effect 
of  government  and  technology  on 
employment.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
assure  that  these  hearings  draw  upon  the 
activities  and  findings  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  The  ILO  is  deeply 
and  creatively  involved  in  trying  to  help 
the  world  community  reorder  its  pri¬ 
orities,  overcome  poverty,  and  make  the 
work  environment  more  human  and  less 
hazardous.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  this 
agency  in  1977  has  handicapped  our 
nation  as  well  as  the  ILO.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  might  illuminate  U.S.  problems. 

•Administration  budget  requests.  In 

the  current  year,  the  federal  government 
is  spending  about  $14  billion  for  a  wide 
variety  of  manpower  and  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

Staff  would  welcome  your  insights  as  to 
which  of  these  programs  make  the  most 
meaningful  contribution  to  citizens  in  the 
local  community.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
your  local  experience  has  been?  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  spectrum  of  job- 
related  activities  that  the  federal  tax  dollar 
helps  fund  in  your  Congressional  District, 
your  Congressperson  can  share  a  listing 
with  you  (details  in  Geographic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Federal  Funds). 


Staff  will  consider  trade  issues  in  the 
light  of  how  they  affect  people,  at  home 
and  abroad,  their  right  to  a  job,  to  be  free 
of  exploitation,  and  to  assert  some 
control  over  their  own  destiny.  The  effect 
of  trade  on  conservation  of  resources  and 
of  the  environment  will  be  considered  as 
well.  Legislative  handles: 

•Congressional  debate  on  five  codes  of 
conduct  that  the  U.S.  and  other  nations 
are  negotiating  in  Geneva.  These  codes 
are  an  effort  to  limit  non-tariff  restrictions 
on  imports  and/or  subsidization  of 
exports. 

•expansion  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act,  which  attempts  to  help 
workers,  communities,  and  businesses 
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adjust  to  changing  trade  patterns.  The 
U.S.  program  has  been  ineffectual,  as 
have  those  of  most  other  industrial 
nations— probably,  says  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  because  such  programs 
have  not  become  an  integral  part  of 
overall  employment  policies.  Integrating 
this  program  into  U.S.  manpower  policy 
would  not  only  aid  U.S.  workers,  but 
could  lay  the  base  for  increasing  imports 
from  the  developing  world. 

•proposals  to  expand  exports.  En¬ 
vironmental  standards  may  be  an  issue 
here,  given  the  pressure  to  ship  more 
goods  abroad  and  reduce  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit. 


FCNL  Washington  Newsletter,  january  1979 
Arms  Race  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

a  goal  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  as  it  was  in 
the  early  1960’s. 

•Initiatives.  Stress  the  need  for  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  show  by  the 
example  of  peaceful  actions  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  reverse  the  incredibly  dangerous 
arms  race.  Currently,  complex  and 
interminable  negotiations  give  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  progress.  In  reality,  the  arms 
race  is  completely  out  of  control.  The 
military  establishments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.S.  take  years  to  agree  on 
very  limited  measures,  while  exotic  new 
weapons  are  built  and  research  is  stepped 
up  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  ultimate 
offensive  or  defensive  system.  The  U.S. 
should  move  rapidly  to  end  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  both  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  and  delivery  vehicles. 

•Draft.  Oppose  any  draft  registration 
system  which  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  We  will  vigorously 
oppose  any  increase  in  Selective  Service 
appropriations  to  finance  a  registration 
system  and  any  Administration  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  which  would  put  the 
Pentagon  in  charge  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  now  an  independent 
agency. 

So  far  the  Administration  has  resisted 
pressures  from  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cmtes.  to  reinstate  conscription. 
But  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  Nov.  19  called  for 
return  of  draft  registration  and  classifica¬ 
tion.  This  could  be  done  without 
amendment  to  the  law,  unlike  renewing 


the  induction  authority,  which  would 
take  specific  Congressional  action. 

•Military  Spending.  Urge  deep  cuts 
and  attempt  to  make  all  members  of 
Congress  aware  of  the  detailed. proposals 
of  the  Boston  Study  Group,  which 
suggests  that  the  U.S.  spend  $60  billion 
less  per  year  10  years  from  now.  For  FY80 
they  recommend  a  cut  of  $18  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $5  billion  in  outlays. 
(See  Scientific  American,  Oct.  1978,  for 
detailed  arguments.)  We  will  oppose  civil 
defense,  foreign  military  aid,  training, 
and  sales,  and  Junior  ROTC  programs.  We 
will  publicize  the  relationship  of  military 
spending  to  inflation. 

•T ransfer.  U  rge  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  to  reverse  Pres.  Carter's 
budget  priorities  when  they  consider  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution,  by 
transferring  funds  from  military  purposes 
to  those  programs  which  effectively  meet 
human  needs. 

•SALT  II.  Support  Senate  approval  of  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  recognize  that  this  is  a 
miniscule  step  toward  real  disarmament. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
process  of  reversing  the  arms  race.  If  SALT 
II  is  not  approved,  the  arms  race  and 
mutual  mistrust  will  escalate  even  more, 
and  the  climate  for  unilateral  initiatives 
and  further  SALT  treaties  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adverse. 

Beyond  SALT  II,  we  will  support  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  now  in 
final  negotiation  between  the  U.S.  and 
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the  U.S.S.R.  We  will  support  the  current 
negotiations  to  reduce  conventional 
arms  sales  and  to  reach  treaties  at  Geneva 
limiting  “chemical  warfare”  and  “cruel 
and  inhumane  weapons.” 

•Arms  Sales.  Support  efforts  to  set  an 
overall  ceiling  on  U.S.  arms  sales  at  $7 
billion.  Orders  for  foreign  military  sales  in 
FY78  totaled  $13.4  billion.  The  $8.55 
billion  ceiling  projected  by  Pres.  Carter 
for  FY78  does  not  include  sales  to  NATO 
countries,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  nor  sales  of  support  services  and 
training  as  opposed  to  weaponry.  On 
Aug.  31 , 1978,  the  U.S.  had  orders  for  $43.5 
billion  in  weapons  to  be  delivered  by 
1986. 

•Analysis.  Urge  studies  by  ACDA  and 
other  groups  on  the  impact  of  military 
spending  on  jobs,  inflation,  profits,  and 
on  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  arms 
race. 

•ACDA.  Urge  an  amendment  to  the 
ACDA  Act  to  provide  that  the  Director  of 
ACDA,  like  the  head  of  the  Dept,  of 
Defense,  be  a  person  who  is  not  a  current 
or  recently  retired  military  officer. 

•Flashpoints.  Oppose  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  such  turbulent  areas  as 
Iran,  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict.  Southern 
Africa.  We  will  also  oppose  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  rearmament  of  Japan. 

•Dissent.  Monitor  Senate  and  House 
action  on  revisions  of  the  criminal  code  to 
assure  that  rights  of  conscience  and 
dissent  from  majority  views  are  adequate¬ 
ly  protected. 


FCNL  Action  Alert  Registration  for  the  96th  Congress 


We  are  updating  our  current  action  list,  and  we  ask  all  readers  to 
return  this  action  alert  registration — your  participation  is  needed  to 
implement  FCNL’s  priorities.  Special  alerts  are  made  by  phone  or 
first  class  mail  when  urgent  action  is  needed  and  cannot  wait  for  the 
FCNL  Newsletter  to  reach  you.  You  will  be  more  likely  to  receive 
alerts  if  your  Representative  or  Senators  are  on  particular 
committees,  subcommittees,  or  “swing”  lists  dealing  with  FCNL. 
priorities. 

□  I  want  to  participate  in  FCNL’s  special  action  program  and  to 
receive  relevant  alerts. 

1  am  especially  interested  in: 

_ Disarmament,  Military  Policy 

_ ^Conscription,  Dissent 

_ International  Peacemaking 

_ lobs.  Adjustments,  Trade 

_ World  Hunger,  Rural  Development 

_ Indian  Concerns 

□  It  is  unlikely  that  I  will  take  special  action  on  any  of  the  above. 
Please  do  not  put  me  on  your  special  action  lists. 


Do  we  have  your: 

U.S.  Cong.  District# _ or  U.S.  Representative _ 

Telephones:  Home  ( _ .) _ Work  ( _ ) _ 

area  code  area  code 

Do  you  know  other  people  interested  in  these  priorities? 

Send  sample  Newsletter  to  (attach  separate  sheet,  if  needed): 

Name  _ _ — - - 

Address _ _ 

City/ State/ Zip _ 

Name _ 

Address  _ 

City/ State/ Zip  _ 

Name  - - - 

Address  _ — - 

City/ State/ Zip  - - - 


Check  label  on  reverse  for  accuracy! 
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U.S.  AID  POLICY  AND 

Movement  toward  the  New  Directions 
mandate  by  Congress  (1973)  for  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  has  been  slow.  Besides 
the  inertia  of  the  U.S.  State  Dept, 
bureaucracy,  there  is  built-in  resistance 
to  aid  focused  on  rural  poor  by  those 
governments  of  poor  nations  controlled 
by  urban  elites.  Yet,  world  poverty  and 
hunger  are  primarily  rural  in  character. 
Up  to  80%  of  the  poor  live  in  rural  areas, 
and  emigres  from  the  countryside  create 
intense  poverty  pockets  in  major  cities. 

•FCNL  will  support  development  assis¬ 
tance  measures  which  stress  the  rights  of 
all  people  for  access  to  adequate  food 
and  for  self-reliant  economic  growth. 
Increasing  the  productivity  of  small  farms 
remains  a  promising  path  to  this  goal,  and 
FCNL  will  champion  the  small  farmer  and 
rural  communities  in  aid  policies.  We  will 
try  to  point  up  the  importance  of  land 
reform,  being  mindful  of  the  limited  role 
of  outside  nations  and  the  character  of 
the  governments  with  whom  the  U.S. 
must  deal. 


WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS 

•We  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
evaluate  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  programs,  multilateral  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  and  both  bilateral 
and  multinational  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  direct  effect  on  the  needy. 

•By  the  same  standards,  we  will 
encourage  expansion  of  Food  for  De¬ 
velopment.  This  year-old  program  was  set 
up  to  fund  self-improvement  projects, 
help  stabilize  food  prices,  and  provide 
emergency  food  reserves. 

•Finally,  FCNL  will  oppose  efforts  to  cut 
U.S.  economic  development  assistance 
even  further.  Current  levels  of  U.S. 
development  aid  represent  only  .23%  of 
our  Gross  National  Product,  far  less  than 
the  United  Nations  standard  of  .7%. 
Appropriations  hearings  and  budget 
actions  this  spring  will  provide  the 
primary  arena  for  FCNL  to  express  our 
concern  for  the  kind  and  amount  of 
development  aid. 


UN — Unpaid  Dues 

An  amendment  added  to  the  FY79  State 
Dept,  appropriations  act  has  caused  UN 
supporters  much  concern.  The  adopted 
proposal  of  Sen.  Jesse  FHelms  NC: 

•reduces  U.S.  assessed  contributions 
(dues)  to  UN  operating  budgets  by  $27.7 
million — cut  from  special  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs  of  UNESCO,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization.  Helms 
argues  that  all  such  programs  should  be 
funded  by  voluntary  contributions. 

•adds  a  general  prohibition  against  use 
of  U.S.  assessments  for  any  UN  technical 
assistance  programs. 

The  second  clause  seriously  endangers 
U.S.  participation  in  the  UN,  where  it  is 
unlikely  that  conditional  assessed  funds 
can  be  accepted.  The  State  Dept,  is 
pressing  for  removal  of  the  restrictive 
language.  Since  this  will  be  a  leg¬ 
islative  issue  early  in  1979,  letters 
to  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  needed  now. 


INDIAN 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

Three  concepts  dominate  FCNL’s  Na¬ 
tive  American  priority  concern: 

— acceptance  of  Treaty  Rights:  those 
reserved  in  the  more  than  400  treaties 
between  Indians  and  the  United  States; 

— acknowledgment  of  Trust  Responsi¬ 
bilities:  those  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  treaties,  agreements, 
or  Congressional  action,  to  hold  property 
and  resources  or  to  provide  services  in  a 
fiduciary  relationship; 

— support  for  Self-determination:  the 


official  U.S.  policy — that  Indians  should 
make  and  implement  the  major  decisions 
affecting  their  lives  and  well-being. 

Legislative  Forecast 

A  major  part  of  FCNL's  role  is  to  be  a 
facilitator — a  non-Indian  "presence”  on 
Capitol  Hill,  attempting  to  understand 
and  convey  Indian  concerns  to  members 
of  Congress  and  the  non-Indian  religious 
community.  The  following  issues  will 
claim  most  of  our  “Indian”  time  and 
energy: 

•A  1974  federal  court  statement  of 
Indian  fishing  rights  has  been  challenged 
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by  a  state  court  decision  and  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  An 
unsatisfactory  Congressional  "remedy” 
will  be  introduced. 

•Indian  water  rights,  guaranteed  by 
treaty  and  agreement  and  upheld  by  U.S. 
courts,  have  never  been  fulfilled.  A 
Congressional  measure  will  probably  be 
introduced  to  quantify  these  rights,  to  the 
detriment  of  Indian  communities. 

•Regulations  and  funding  must  be 
secured  to  implement  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  and  enable  Indian  com¬ 
munities  to  take  over  placement  of 
children  for  foster  and  adoptive  care. 

•Appropriations  for  the  third  year  of 
implementation  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  program  will  be 
under  tight  budget  pressure. 

THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  by  24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and 
by  11  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Nick 
Block,  Jan  Harmon,  William  Marsden, 
Christina  Miller,  Elizabeth  Schutt,  Paul 
Brodwin,  Sharon  Martin.  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002.  Subscription 
price  $10  per  year.  Published  monthly 
except  August. 
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